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HON. EDGAR ALDRICH. 
BY H. H. METCALF. 


The position of United States District Judge, in any part 
of the country, has always been regarded as one of great 
dignity and honor. It is a position which has been 
occupied by many of the most eminent jurists, often prov- 
ing a stepping-stone to still higher position and greater 
honor in the judicial field. In our own district of New 
Hampshire, while the incumbents of the office have not been 
numerous (only six men in all having occupied the position 
since the establishment of the court), they have been men 
of ability and distinction. The list includes the names of 
John Sullivan, eminent in the early military as well as 
civil history of New Hampshire, who served from Sep- 
tember 26, 1789, till January 23, 1795; John Pickering, 
1795 to 1804; John S. Sherburne, 1804 to 1830; Matthew 
Harvey, 1830 to 1866; Daniel Clark, 1866 to 1891, and 
Edgar Aldrich, the present incumbent, who was nominated 
by President Harrison, February 16, 1891, the nomination 
being confirmed by the senate four days later. The long- 
est term of service was that of Judge Harvey, which 
exceeded thirty-five years; while that of his successor, 
Judge Clark, was nearly twenty-five years. Judge Har- 
vey had distinguished himself in public life before going 
upon the bench, having served in both branches of the 
legislature, as president of the senate, member of the 
executive council, representative in congress, and gov- 
ernor of the state; while Judge Clark had won the high- 
est rank at the bar, and been for ten years amember of the 
United States senate, resigning his place therein to accept 
the appointment at the hands of President Johnson, upon 
Judge Harvey’s decease. 
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EpGar ALDRICH, whose appointment to the office left 
vacant by the death of Judge Clark was very generally 
recommended by members of the bar throughout the state, 
is a native of the town of Pittsburg, formerly known as 
Indian Stream Territory, a section the jurisdiction of which 
was in dispute between our own and the British govern- 
ment for many years, and whose people, in 1830, set up 
and maintained for some time an independent government, 
pending the settlement of the controversy. It was about 
this time that Ephraim C. Aldrich, grandfather of the sub- 
ject of this sketch, removed from the state of Connecticut 
and located in the territory, with his family, which also 
included a son, Ephraim C., the father of Edgar, born 
February 4, 1818, who became a prominent and influ- 
ential citizen of Pittsburg, was conspicuous in town affairs 
for many years, was a deputy provost-marshal and largely 
instrumental in raising men and money for the Union 
service during the late war, and was also an active man- 
ager of the Upper Coés River and Lake Improvement 
Company. He married, in 1840, Adaline Bedel Haynes, 
a granddaughter of the noted Gen. Moody Bedel, a soldier 
of the Revolution and of the War of 1812, who was also 
one of the pioneers of the Indian Stream country. They 
had six children, of whom but three survive—Frank, of 
the well-known firm of Eustis & Aldrich, wholesale starch 
merchants of Boston, Mass., Edgar, and Isabel, wife of 
Justus W. Baldwin of Pittsburg. The father died Feb- 
ruary 25, 1880, but the mother is still living. Edgar, who 
was born February 5, 1848, remained at home, receiving 
such educational advantages as the district school afforded, 
until fourteen years of age, when he entered the academy 
at Colebrook, where he continued about three years, and 
soon after commenced the study of law in the office of 
Ira A. Ramsey of that town. He subsequently entered 
the law department of the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor, graduating therefrom, in March, 1868, with the 
degree of LL. B., when twenty years of age. 

Returning to Colebrook, he was admitted to the bar of 
Coés county at the following August term of court, upon 
motion of the late Hon. Hiram A. Fletcher, who stated, 
upon moving such action, that he would attain the age of 
twenty-one before the next session of the court. He 
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opened an office and commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession in Colebrook, continuing alone until January 1, 
1882, when he formed a partnership with William H. 
Shurtleff, under the firm name of Aldrich & Shurtleff, 
which continued four years. Later he was for three years 
similarly associated with James I. Parsons, and was again 
alone in practice until his removal to Littleton, January 
1, 1881, where he became the partner of Hon. George A. 
Bingham. In May, 1882, Daniel Remick was admitted to 
the firm, which continued under the style of Bingham, 
Aldrich & Remick, until Judge Bingham’s second appoint- 
ment to the supreme bench, in December, 1884. Subse- 
quently the firm of Aldrich & Remick pursued practice 
until January, 1889, after which Mr. Aldrich was alone 
until his appointment as U. S. District Judge. 

While in practice at Colebrook he was twice appointed 
solicitor for Coés county, first by Governor Straw, in 1872, 
serving until the political overturn in 1874, and again by 
Governor Cheney, in 1876, serving until June, 1879, and 
establishing a reputation as an able and efficient prosecu- 
ting officer. In November, 1884, he was elected a mem- 
ber of the legislature from the town of Littleton. Although 
without previous legislative experience, he was nominated 
by the Republican caucus for speaker of the house, and 
elected to that position, for whose difficult and delicate 
duties he developed a surprising aptness, acquitting himself 
throughout the session in a manner which would have done 
credit to a veteran parliamentarian. 

At the outset of his professional career Judge Aldrich 
entered at once into the preparation and trial of causes, 
paying comparatively little attention to the ordinary routine 
of office work. He took delight in the exciting legal and 
forensic contests which have characterized the practice of 
both the Coés and Grafton bars, and an examination of 
the reports will demonstrate his active and conspicuous 
participation in many of the important causes on the north- 
ern dockets during the last two decades. One of the most 
important and interesting causes in which he was engaged, 
and one in which he added greatly to his reputation for 
ability and research, was that of the Connecticut River 
Lumber Co. vs. Olcott Falls Co.,in which he was associated 
with Hon. Irving W. Drew of Lancaster, as counsel for the 
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plaintiff, defendant’s counsel being the late Hon. William 
S. Ladd of Lancaster, and Hon. Jeremiah Smith of Dover. 
This was a bill in equity to regulate the respective water- 
rights of the plaintiff corporation, using the stream for 
navigation purposes in floating its logs, and of the defend- 
ant mill owners. The right of trial by jury was claimed 
by defendant’s counsel, on the alleged constitutional ground 
embodied in Article 20 of the Bill of Rights, which guar- 
antees the right of trial by jury in all controversies 
concerning property, ‘‘except in cases in which it has 
been heretofore otherwise used and practiced.” The ques- 
tion involved in this contention was one of constantly recur- 
ring interest, and one which had long been the subject of 
much attention and research, with no definite result. Mr. 
Aldrich devoted his entire energies to the work in hand, 
and with such effect that, in his able and exhaustive oral 
argument in reply to Judge Smith, at the December law 
term, 1889, which was regarded by the court as so worthy 
an effort as to warrant its publication in full in Vol. 65, 
N. H. Reports, he secured a favorable determination, the 
court holding that no such right, as the defendant claimed, 
existed. 

For some time previous to Judge Aldrich’s appointment 
it had been generally considered, and not without warrant, 
that the position of U. S. District Judge for New Hamp- 
shire was, practically, a sinecure—a post of honor and 
emolument, involving comparatively little labor. Although 
under the general provisions of the Federal statutes the 
judge of any district court in the circuit, which in our 
case embraces the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Mass- 
achusetts and Rhode Island, may be called upon, when- 
ever in the opinion of the circuit judge the public business 
so requires, to hold the circuit or district court in any 
state or district in the circuit, very little outside service 
had been required of the New Hampshire district judge 
for many years, and the work of the court in the district 
itself had been very light. But almost contemporaneously 
with the appointment of Judge Aldrich came the act of 
congress, approved March 3, 1891, creating the circuit 
court of appeals, for the relief of the supreme court, to 
which questions of law are taken from the various district 
and circuit courts, which provides that such court shall 
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consist of the associate justice of the supreme court 
assigned for the circuit, the circuit judges in attendance 
(an additional judge having been provided in each cir- 
cuit), and the district judges within the circuit, presiding 
in the order of rank and seniority of their commissions. 
This act largely increased the duties of all the Federal 
judges (the salary of the district judge being at the same 
time properly increased from $3,500 to $5,000 per annum), 
so that, ever since his appointment, Judge Aldrich has 
found his time very fully occupied, having been called 
largely into service in the Massachusetts courts, where, as 
in his immediate district, he has already won an enviable 
reputation as a courteous, discriminating, and conscien- 
tious administrator of justice. 

Dartmouth College conferred upon Judge Aldrich the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts in 1891. As a public 
speaker he takes high rank, and has delivered several 
notable addresses upon special and anniversary occasions, 
among which may be named his address, in 1886, before 
the Grafton and Coés Bar Association, of which he has 
been a prominent member, upon the question—‘‘Shall the 
Law and Trial Courts be Separated?”; that before the 
court upon the death of Judge Frederick Chase of Hano- 
ver, at the September term, 1890; his eulogy of Gen. 
Gilman Marston, before the Grafton and Coés Bar Associ- 
ation, January, 1891; and his address at the last meeting 
of the Southern New Hampshire Bar Association, upon— 
‘*Delays Incident to the Removal of Causes from the 
State to the Federal Courts,” &c. It may also be noted 
that he has been invited to deliver an address before the 
New Hampshire Historical Society at its next annual 
meeting, upon the Indian Stream controversy. 

Judge Aldrich was united in marriage, October 7, 1872, 
with Louise M. Remick, daughter of Samuel K. Remick 
of Colebrook. They have two children—a daughter, 
Florence M., born July 1, 1874, an accomplished young 
lady, who has been educated in the public schools, at 
Tilden Seminary, West Lebanon, St. Mary’s School, 
Concord, and Abbott Academy, Andover, Mass.; and a 
son, Ephraim Fred, born June 9, 1878, now a student at 
Phillips Academy, Andover. 

Although on account of his official duties, spending 
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much of his time in Boston, he retains his home in Little- 
ton, where he has a finely appointed and beautifully located 
residence on Church street, commanding a delightful view 
of the village and the charming valley of the Ammon- 
oosuc. 

Thoroughly democratic and unostentatious in manner, 
readily approachable and courteous to all, Judge Aldrich 
is popular alike in the general community and in the pro- 
fession of which he is a conspicuous representative. Of 
fine presence and strong physique, he is also endowed 
with vigorous intellectual powers; and with a full appre- 
ciation of the labors and responsibilities of his position, 
and the zeal and earnestness of comparative youth in 
meeting all their requirements, there is good reason for 
belief that he has before him a career of usefulness and 
honor, creditable alike to himself and to the New Hamp- 
shire district. 


FORGIVE. 
BY CLARENCE H. PEARSON. 


Crush your anger down, ’tis the wiser part, 

It will grow and grow till it fills your heart 
If you nurse it and let it live ; 

What tho’ he wronged you, and glories still 

In the deed malign that has wrought you ill?— 
For your own sake, friend, forgive. 


Forgive and pity and leave him alone ; 
He must reap, God help him, what he has sown 
Ere the days of his life are told; 
For the seeds of rancor grow naught but tares, 
And woe is the harvest that malice bears, 
And they yield an hundred fold. 


Oh! drear is the snow-crowned arctic peak 

When the howling wind blows cold and bleak 
In a wild and angry mood ; 

But drearer yet is the luckless breast 

Where the vulture of hate has made her nest 
And hatched her hellish brood. 











SEABROOK SKETCHES. 
BY CLARKSON DEARBORN. 


No portion of New Hampshire is more rich and interesting 
to the historical student than that which is now Rocking- 
ham county, between the Piscataqua river on the north and 
Salisbury, Mass., on the south. Not only on account of 
the important events which have transpired within its bor- 
ders, but also for being the residence of many families 
whose descendants are scattered throughout the old Granite 
State, and who can trace their lineage back to those sturdy 
pioneers who, during the privations of the wilderness 
and the hostility of the red man, laid the foundations of the 
towns and cities of New Hampshire as firm as her own 
granite hills. 

From the time of its first discovery by Capt. John Smith, 
in 1614, and the earliest grant made to Mason & Gorge’s, 
in 1622, it received a variety of names. It was called New 
Hampshire by Capt. John Mason (the original patentee). 
In 1623 it was styled Laconia, and in some of our old his- 
tories, Capt. Mason Patent and Pascataqua.* It was first 
occupied more or less by a class of adventurers and specu- 
lators, whom the greed of gain and the desire to domineer 
over the people induced to obtain grants and titles to the 
land, and it is a singular fact that its boundaries and rights 
have been more or less in dispute almost to the present 
time. 

In 1641 all of these settlements submitted to Massachu- 
setts and were included in the county of Norfolk, which 
extended from the Merrimac to the Pascataqua river. For 
many years they received but little attention from the 
mother country. Ip 1679 New Hampshire was made a 
royal province by commission from Charles II. The com- 
mission was brought to Portsmouth by Edward Randolph, 
whose subsequent acts are fair examples of the injustice 
and unscrupulous treatment the early settlers were sub- 
jected to. 

' Portsmouth, also called Strawberry Bank, and Hampton 
formerly included the whole seaboard of New Hampshire, 
about sixteen miles in length, and were, later, sub-divided 





* Farmer’s N. H. Gazetteer. 
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into smaller townships. Hampton Falls was incorporated 
in 1712, and Seabrook, so called on account of its many 
brooks meandering through to the sea, was set off from 
Hampton Falls and granted, June 13, 1763, to Jonathan 
Weare, Richard Smith, John Moulton, Ebenezer Knowl- 
ton, Winthrop Gove, Henry Robie, Elisha Brown, Benj. 
Leavitt, Isaac Brown, and others. Joseph Dow, Christo- 
pher Hussey, and Thomas Philbrick were the first settlers. 

Here in the little southeast corner of Rockingham county, 
included within the present limits of Seabrook, have been 
born and lived some noted persons, and many incidents of 
interest have transpired. Here was born the first president 
of New Hampshire; here lived and died Edward Gove, 
the fearless defender of popular rights in old colonial 
times, the first man to lead in open resistance to the tyranny 
of royal rulers in New Hampshire, and the first to suffer 
punishment for adhesion to the principles of liberty. 

The following extract from an historical address, deliv- 
ered by Joseph Dow, M. A., at Hampton, December 25, 
1838, gives a good idea of the early history and the gov- 
ernment of Cranfield in New Hampshire : 


‘* Hampton was settled by authority of Massachusetts, and it 
was for many years considered under the jurisdiction of that col- 
ony. In 1643 a new county was formed, embracing all the 
towns between the Merrimac and Pascataqua rivers. This was 
called the county of Norfolk. The number of towns within its 
limits was six. Salisbury was the shire town; Portsmouth and 
Dover, however, had courts of their own. 

‘* Capt. John Mason, to whom a large part of it (Norfolk 
county) had been granted by charter, was dead (died 1635). 
His heirs made some opposition as to the claim of Massachusetts. 
About 1677 or 1678 the heir of Mason made an attempt to 
recover possession of New Hampshire. He claimed the soil of 
the province as his own property. Agents were sent over to 
England, and a hearing was granted them before the highest 
judicial authorities. The judges reported that Mason’s heir had 
no right of government in New Hampshire, and they further 
reported that the four towns of Portsmouth, Dover, Exeter, and 
Hampton were beyond the limits of Massachusetts. But in 
regard to Mason’s right to the soil of New Hampshire they 
expressed no opinion. This report was accepted and confirmed 
by the king in council. New Hampshire was then separated 
from Massachusetts, with which it had been for so long time so 
happily united. 
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‘*The commission for the government of New Hampshire 
passed the great seal on the 18th of September, 1679. Under 
the new order of things, a president and six counsellors were 
appointed by the crown, and these were authorized to choose 
three other persons to be added to their number. An assembly 
was also to be called. The whole number of voters in the four 
towns was two hundred and nine, fifty-seven of whom belonged to 
Hampton. The assembly consisted of eleven members, three 
from each of the four towns, except Exeter, which sent only two, 
that town having but twenty voters. The members from Hamp- 
ton were Anthony Stanyan, Thomas Marston and Edward Gove. 
Among the counsellors were Christopher Hussey and Samuel 
Dalton of Hampton. The assembly met at Portsmouth on the 
16th of March, 1680. 

‘*In 1682 another change was introduced into the government. 
Edward Cranfield was appointed lieutenant-governor and com- 
mander-in-chief of New Hampshire. This change was effected 
through the influence of Mason’s grandson, an heir. Cranfield’s 
commission was dated May goth, 1682. Within a few days after 
publishing his commission, he began to exhibit his arbitrary 
disposition, by suspending two of the counsellors. The next 
year he dismissed the assembly, because they would not comply 
with all of his requests. ‘his act of Cranfield very much 
increased the discontent of the people. In Hampton, par- 
ticularly, and in Exeter it created a great excitement. 
Edward Gove of Hampton (now Seabrook), a member of the 
assembly that had been dismissed, was urgent for a revolution, 
but could not induce the leading men in the province to join him 
in a confederacy to overthrow the government. He collected 
his followers and appeared in arms; but was at length induced 
to surrender. He was soon after tried for high treason, was 
convicted, and received sentence of death. His property was 
confiscated. He was sent to England, and after remaining 
imprisoned in the Tower of London three years, was pardoned 
and returned home, and his estate was restored to him. Several 
other persons were also tried for treason, two of whom belonged 
to Hampton. These were convicted of being accomplices with 
Gove, but were reprieved, and at length pardoned without 
being sent to England. 

** Not long after, when the courts had all been organized in a 
way highly favorable to Mason, he commenced suits against 
several persons for holding lands and felling timber, which he 
claimed. These suits were decided in his favor. A large num- 
ber were despatched in a single day, and the costs were made 
very great. When the estates of those prosecuted were exposed 
for sale, no purchasers could be found, so they still retained pos- 
session of them. At length the grievances of the people were 
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past endurance, and they resolved to complain directly to the 
king. Nathaniel Weare of Hampton (now Seabrook) was 
according chosen their agent and despatched to England. In 
consequence of his representations, censures were passed on 
some of Cranfield’s proceedings, and he soon after left New 
England and sailed for the West Indies. 

**It seems that Hampton people had much confidence in the 
ability and good sense of Edward Gove, for, in 1689, less than 
four years after his return home from the Tower of London, he 
was appointed a commissioner with five others to attend a con- 
vention to resolve upon some method of government for New 
Hampshire. The persons chosen were Henry Green, Henry 
Dow, Nathaniel Weare, Samuel Sherburne, Morris Hobbs, 
and Edward Gove. The meeting at which these delegates, 
or commissioners, were chosen was held January, 1689-go. 
After a preamble mentioning that commissioners had been 
chosen by the people of Portsmouth and of Dover, and that 
the people of Hampton had been invited to pursue a similar 
course, the determination of the town is expressed as follows : 


*** We, therefore, ye Inhabitants of the Town of Hampton, in 
answer to their request have agreed to send thes sixe persons as 
our comishoners to joyne with ye comishoners of ye other 
Towns in ye province to cofer about and resolve upon a method 
of Government within the province—And what ye sayd comish- 
oners of the whole province or the majer part of them shall 
conclude and agree upon as to ye settlement of Government 
amongst us—If thes our sayd comishoners (viz) Henry Green 
Esqre, Ensign Henry Dow, Mr. Nathaniel Wire, Capt. Samuel 
Shewborne, Morris Hobbs, Senior, and Mr. Edward Gove, in 
discorsing and agreeing about ye same, if they or ye majer part 
of them shall se just cause to comply and agree with the other 
comishoners as to ye way and method of Government that shall 
be settled amongst us And shall subscribe thereto—We the 
Inhabitants of ye Town of Hampton reposing especiall Trust 
and confidence in our sayed comishoners, what they shall agree 
to, or the majer part of them, We shall hould as good and valued 
to all intents and purposes; Hereby obledging our selves to yeld 
all ready obdience thereto, untill Their Majesties Order shall 
arive for ye Setelment of Government over us.’” 


Edward Gove emigrated from London, England, to New 
England in 1640, in company with his father and brother, 
whose names were John. They settled and died in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. But Edward, about 1655, removed to Hamp- 
ton, N.H. In 1660 he married Hannah Titcomb and 
settled on a farm in the present limits of Seabrook. The 
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ancient house now standing on it was built by his son John 
in 1713, and has always remained in the possession of the 
Gove family. It is now owned and occupied by one of his 
descendants, Miss Sarah Elma Gove. Adjacent to his 
farm was Nathaniel Weare’s, where was born Meshech 
Weare, the first president of New Hampshire. Edward 
Gove had thirteen children, of whom only two sons, John 
and Ebenezer, lived to marry and have children. His 
daughter Mary married Joseph Sanborn, and was grand- 
mother to Phebe (Sanborn) Philbrick, the wife of Capt. 
Samuel Philbrick, who moved from Seabrook and settled 
in Weare, N. H. 

An old eight-legged table once belonging to Mary 
Gove is kept as an interesting relic by her descendants, the 
Misses Philbrick, now residing in Salem, Mass. 

Abigail Sanborn, a daughter of Joseph and Mary (Gove) 
Sanborn, married, October 7th, 1703, Ebenezer Dearborn, 
one of the grantees of the town of Chester. 

On this farm Edward Gove lived in 1682, when Gov. 
Cranfield assumed the control of affairs in New Hampshire, 
and by his acts became very obnoxious to the people, 
especially by dissolving the assembly, a proceeding with- 
out a precedent in the history of the colonies. This act 
was looked upon with a jealous eye by the prominent men 
of New Hampshire, and by none more so than by Edward 
Gove, a member of the assembly and a man of influence 
at that time. The feeling among the people was that of 
grave fear. Although they had left the mother country 
for liberty’s sake, the old customs still clung to them, and 
the idea of the divine right of kings was not wholly oblit- 
erated from their minds. Its accomplishment took almost 
another century, and when Edward Gove sounded the 
tocsin of revolution it was not responded to with that con- 
cert of action and energy which marked the uprising in 
1775; but Gove’s rebellion, so called, was an epoch in the 
history of New Hampshire of more importance than most 
historians give to it, and indeed was the beginning of the 
great struggle for freedom from the tyranny of kings. He 
and his followers were arrested, and tried for high treason 
(Edward Gove was sentenced to be hung and drawn in 
quarters, but was finally taken to the Tower of London, 
and in less than two and a half years was pardoned, and 
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returned home April, 1686).* His adherents were convicted 
of being accomplices, but were respited. They were 
John Gove (son of Edward), William Hely of Hampton, 
Joseph, John, and Robert Wadleigh (three brothers), 
Thomas Rawlins, Mark Baker, and John Sleeper of Exe- 
ter. His own words at the time of his arrest indicate the 
deep interest and concern for the welfare of the colonies,— 
‘**If ever New England had need of a Solomon or a David 
itis now.” And while he lingered in the Tower of Lon- 
don, condemned to an awful death, the spirit of unrest still 
remained in the minds of the people, and finally culminated 





* Following are copies of the king’s order and the pardon of Edward Gove. 


[L. $.] JAMES R. 


Whereas Edward Gove was neare three years since apprehended tryed and 
condemned for High Treason in Our Colony of New England in America, and 
in June 1683 was Committed Prisoner to the Tower of London. We have 
thought fit hereby to signify Our Will and Pleasure to you, that you cause him 
the said Edward Gove to be inserted in the next Generall Pardon that shall come 
out, for the poor Convicts of Newgate, without any condition of trasporta- 
tion, he giving such Security for his good behavior, as you shall think requisite. 
And for so doing this shall be your Warrant Given at Our Court at Windsor 
the 14 day of September 1685 in the first yeare of Our Reigne. 


To Our Trusty & Wellbeloved By his Majtis com’and 
the Recorder of Our City Sunderland. 

of London and all others 

whom it may concern 


Edward Gove to be inserted in ye Generall Pardon. 


[THE KING’S SEAL.] At the Court at Whitehall 
the 9th of April 1686 
Present 
The Kings most Excellent Majesty 
in Councill 


Upon reading the Petition of Edward Gove Setting forth that his maty was 
graciously pleased to order the Petr should be released from his imprisonment in 
the Tower and that he should be inserted in the next pardon of the Convicts 
in Newgate. But in Regard the said Pardon as he is informed will not issue till 
Michaelmas next, and for that his family beyond the sea are in a necessitous 
condition, he humbly prays his maty to signify to the Government of New 
England, His said Gracious Pardon and that he may be restored to his Estate and 
Condition 

His Maty in Councill is thereupon this day pleased to order that the Rt. Hon- 
oble the Earle of Sunderland doe pepare a letter fo his matys signature—signify- 
ing to the Governmt of New England that his majesty has graciously pardoned 
the said Edward Gove, and Requiring them to restore him to his Estate there. 


W™ Bridgeman 
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in the American Revolution. He died in Hampton (now 
Seabrook) July 29, 1691. 

The following is an exact copy of an unpublished letter 
written to him by his daughter during his confinement in 
the Tower, and now in possession of one of his ancestors, 
and shows the quaint style and address of those times: 


(Directed thus :) 


** For 
my honoured father Edward Gove 
In the tower or elswhere 
I pray deliver with care.” 


‘*From Hampton The 31st of ye first month 1686 


*¢ Dear and kind father, through god’s good 
mercy having this opportunity to send unto ye hoping in ye Lord 
yt ye art in good health. Dear father my desire is yt god in his 
good mercy would bee pleased to keep ye both in body and soul 
—Loving father it is our duty to pray unto god that hee would 
by his grace give us good hearts to pray unto him for grace and 
strength to support us so yt ye love of our hearts and souls 
should be always fixed on him whereby we should Live A heav- 
enly Life while we are on ye earth so yt gods blessing may be 
with us always—as our Savior—Christ in ye world ye shall have 
troubles but in mee ye shall have peace. So in ye Lord Jesus 
Christ ye true Light of ye world There is peace joy and Love 
with strength & power & thuth to keep all thoses yt trust in him 

‘* Dear father I hope god in his good mercy will be pleased 
to bring us together. Again to his glory and our good interest 
ye Let us heare from ye all opportunityes as may bee for it is 
great joy to us to hear from ye father. I have one Little daugh- 
ter. my husband is troubled with a could, he Remembers his 
duty to ye. 

‘*So no more at present, I Rest thy Dutiful son and 
daughter. 
‘* Abraham Clements & ) 
‘*Hannah Clements” j§ 











BIG TREES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
BY HON. J. D. LYMAN. 


I shall not yield to J. W. Robinson in admiration of the 
majestic elm in Concord, in front of the old Samuel Coffin 
house. Taking into consideration its size, symmetry, and 
height, I used to point it out to visitors as one of the grandest 
and most beautiful trees I had ever seen. It is easily the 
king of the beautiful elms in our beautiful capital, while 
the plane tree or sycamore, on Main street, is the king of 
all the trees I have ever seen of its kind. But I think 
Colonel Robinson will, upon inquiry, find larger elms than 
that on the Coffin place, in this state. The Crowninshield 
elm, which I went to see in Malden, Mass., is much larger. 
Its huge size, and the belief that Washington once hitched 
his horse to it, makes it famous. The ** Bridal elm,” near 
the road from Exeter to Hampton, when I measured it, was 
sixteen feet and nine inches in circumference, four feet 
from the ground. This tree received its name, says tradi- 
tion, from a couple meeting a magistrate in the road near 
it, when on their way to get married, and he performed the 
ceremony there in the road. This tree, with its majestic 
harp-shaped top, was exceedingly beautiful till the ice, 
a few winters since, considerably damaged it. Across its 
spurs, one foot from the ground, I found its circumfer- 
ence about twenty-five feet. Not far from this tree, on the 
same road, the elm near the Gilbert Rollins house I found 
sixteen feet in circumference, four feet from the ground. 
On towards Boar’s Head the road swings round under the 
charming, low, widespreading elm at the J. J. Leavitt 
place. This tree measures fourteen feet, five inches, four 
feet from the ground. As you drive from Hampton into 
Exeter, before you cross the bridge, you see the majestic 
elm in the sidewalk at the old Joshua Getchell place which, 
some few years since, 1 found measured sixteen feet ten 
inches, two feet from the ground, and fourteen feet ten 
inches, four feet from the ground. Thistree is said to have 
been set out in 1775. These four majestic trees stand in or 
near the same road, leading from the river bridge in Exe- 
ter to Hampton Beach, and to see all of them, and also 
other fine ones, you have to travel only some seven miles, 
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and that over one of the best roads in or out of New 
England. 

The white pine, cut by Governor Tuttle and his associ- 
ates, including Councillor Farrington, on the John F. Torr 
lot in Rochester, January, 1892, was one of the noblest 
pines I have ever seen standing. It was a little over two 
hundred years old. This tree sprouted into life about the 
time that the Indians were killing the citizens of Durham 
and other towns, and Major Waldron of Dover was military 
chieftain of what little there then was of New Hampshire. 
The pine that bore the seed from which this tree grew, its 
father and mother, may have been growing before Colum- 
bus discovered America, when Richard the III was reign- 
ing, when Edward the V and his brother were murdered in 
the Tower, and England and Scotland were almost con- 
stantly at war with each other. I was invited to see this 
magnificent monarch of the forest fell by the axemen of 
the genial governor and his associates, but failed to be 
present. ‘Straight as a gun and sound as a nut,” this 
grand old tree measured about five feet across its stump, 
and was thirty-eight inches in diameter twenty feet from the 
ground, thirty-three inches at forty feet, thirty inches at 
sixty feet, twenty-three inches at eighty feet, sixteen inches 
at one hundred feet. The lumber when sawed measured 
four thousand five hundred and five feet. Mr. Torr was 
offered one hundred and twenty-five dollars for this tree 
about thirty years ago, when masts for ships were in 
demand, but it was ultimately sold for about one half of 
what was then offered for it. 

It was with emotions at least akin to pity that I once set 
the men to cut an exceedingly beautiful and perfectly 
‘* upright” pine, which had soared one hundred and thirty- 
six feet towards the starry heavens, as faultless in its per- 
fection as were Phillips Brooks or John G. Whittier in their 
Christian characters. May not such perfectly developed, 
upright trees be properly regarded as moral teachers? 











JERE O'HALLORAN. 
BY MARION HOWARD. 


Tonsorialism is strictly a practical art; there is nothing 
poetic about it, and yet the Granite State has produced a 
young man who combines this art with that of verse-mak- 
ing. He is talented and promising in that line, and, better 
still, he is a self-made man who has won his way towards 
success solely through honest endeavor and industry. 
He has made many valuable friends. His verses, hun- 
dreds of which have been set to music, show poetic genius, 
possessing as they do the merit of originality, fine senti- 
ment, and ready wit. Without education to aid him his 
efforts are indeed remarkable. 

Boston’s poet-barber is Jere O'Halloran, born in Fisherville 
(now Penacook), November 14, 1861. He is the son of 
Edward and Catherine (Ford) O’Halloran, who came to 
this country from County Cork, Ireland. Mr. O’Halloran, 
senior, entered the employ of the Hon. C. H. Amsden, 
where he remained thirteen years. He died in 1871, and 
ten years later, on Halloween, his faithful wife passed 
away. Three children were born, the subject of this 
sketch being the eldest. The lad had been attending the 
district school, and was a bright scholar. On the death of 
his father, young as he was, he realized the necessity of 
going to work, and, at the age of ten, he entered the cot- 
ton mill, where he remained three years; then he sought 
employment with Mr. Amsden in his furniture factory. A 
year later an opportunity presented itself to learn the gro- 
cery business in the establishment of the Hon. J. C. Line- 
han. This not proving to his taste, he next tried the 
woolen trade with E. S. Harris of Fisherville, where he 
remained three years, working ten and one half hours per 
day. During this time he was seized with a desire to 
acquire the barber’s profession, so all his spare hours, 
evenings, and Sundays were devoted to the labor. It 
suited him so well; it seemed so much cleaner and more 
congenial that he finally adopted it, and gave up his situa- 
tion in the mill. He was for some time employed by B. F. 
Morse. Later he opened a shop of his own, and, during 
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the summer season, he successfully carried on his business 
at Boar’s Head and at the Hotel Fiske, Old Orchard, serv- 
ing in the latter hostelry in a double capacity—that of head 
waiter and barber. He was very popular at this famous 
resort, and was presented with many valuable gifts at the 
end of the season. 

During the winter months, while running his little shop 
in his native town, he was much sought after as an enter- 
tainer, and it was he who originated the Fisherville Min- 
strels, acting as a sort of ‘‘ Pooh Bah” of the organization, 
but chiefly as a rhymester and joke-maker. During the 
days of roller-skating he was immensely popular, and his 
management of the rink, his artistic skating, and his clever 
poetical advertising made him famous throughout the state 
and in Massachusetts, where he won many prizes for his 
skill. 

Mr. O’Halloran was married, at the age of twenty-one, 
to Miss Maud Josephine Elliott of Concord, a young lady 
of many talents. They have one son, Edward, known as 
‘*Master Eddie,” a musical wonder, who first delighted a 
select Salem audience when only 6 years old, and who is in 
demand at various entertainments in classic Cambridge. 
He is a very promising scholar, and will be given all the 
advantages of proper schooling. 

Mr. and Mrs. O'Halloran moved to Cambridge in 1888, 
where they now reside. Mr. O’Halloran was offered a fine 
position in the leading establishment of tonsorialism in 
Boston, located in Young’s hotel. He had not been in his 
new quarters two years before he was advanced to his pres- 
ent position, that of general manager of the popular Brat- 
tle Street parlors. His patrons are of the best class of cit- 
izens. 

Our poet-barber’s gift of verse-making made itself known 
when he was only thirteen years old. In 1887 his first 
sung, ‘* You Know,” was set to music by Sam Lucas, and 
it has been sung the country over. His later songs are, 
“T Love the Dear Old Banjo Best of All,” ‘* The Old Brass 
Knocker on the Door” (his special pride), ‘* Games on the 
the Old Village Green,” “When Your Money’s Gone 
Your Friends are very Few,” and a beautiful string of 
verses on the touching scene in Hoyt’s ‘“ Temperance 
Town,” and dedicated to Miss Elsie Lombard. He has 
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recently been engaged in writing a song for the well known 
tenor, Mr. Herbert Johnson. 

Jere O’Halloran, in appearance, is a slender, dark-eyed, 
intelligent-appearing young man, with a finely-shaped 
head, and a clear, manly countenance. He is wide-awake, 
ambitious, and an honest man in every sense of the word. 





PIONEER SETTLERS OF WEST DUNSTABLE-III. 
BY C. S. SPAULDING. 


Large tracts of land were granted in West Dunstable to 
various individuals by the Massachusetts Colonial Court 
between the years 1659 and 1716. Some were granted in 
payment for services rendered in the Narragansett war: 
some were granted in payment for civil service rendered to 
the commonwealth; some were purchased, others were 
granted on a promise of building a mill within the bounds 
of the grant in a given time. 

In a volume of Massachusetts laws, published in 1726, 
entitled “‘ Acts and Laws passed by the Great and General 
Court or Assembly of his Majesties Province of Massa- 
chusetts Began and Held at Boston Wednesday the 3oth 
day of May, 1716,” chapter II, page 252, appear the fol- 
lowing: 


‘* An act for settleing of Grants—Whereas sundary Grants 
of Lands have been made by the General Court at divers times, 
unto particular Persons, of which Grants the greatest part have 
been taken up; but some may be yet standing out, 

‘* Be it therefore Enacted by his Excelency the Governor, 
Council, & Representatives in General Court Assembled, and 
by the authority of the same, that all persons claiming a right to 
any tract, or tracts of land, by Grant from the General Court, 
And not yet laid out; Shall within the space of three® years, from 
the publication of this Act bring in a copy of their Grant to the 
General, Assembly of this Province in order to have the same 
laid out and confirmed to them; And all such as neglect or 
refuse to bring in their claims as above said shall ferfeit their 
rights to said Grants,” &c. 


Agreeable to this law, Jonathan Blanchard of Dunsta- 
ble was engaged to make a copy of the original draft, or 
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plan, of West Dunstable, which he did under date of June, 
1720.° 

The grantees were exceedingly anxious to dispose of 
their property to the best advantage, and as soon as there 
was a prospect of inducing people to make a settlement 
an effort was made to influence them, by posting large and 
smail handbills setting forth the advantage of settling in 
the new country. These handbills were posted pretty 
generally throughout Middlesex and Essex counties about 
the time of the contest between New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts in regard to the state line boundary question, 
which occurred between the years 1731 and 1741. Each 
state wishing to obtain jurisdiction over as many towns as 
possible, the agitation of this question helped to promote 
settlements in the region west of the Merrimack river. 

In the spring of 1738 eight men, with their families, com- 
ing mostly from Middlesex county, settled in West Dun- 
stable, in the vicinity of what was afterwards called 
Monson. Their names were Thomas, William, and 
David Nevins, ——— Wooley, William Colburn, James 
Wheeler, Philip Woolerich, and John Martin. They 
brought their entire effects in an ox cart, plodding their 
way through the Dunstable wilderness, guided only by 
marked trees. Erecting log huts, clearing off the forests, 
and making paths was their first employment. Thomas 
Nevins served as sergeant in the old French war, and 
afterwards went West, where he left numerous descendants. 
David Nevins was one of the first settlers of Plymouth, 
N.H. Samuel Leeman, an early settler, has already been 
mentioned in the GRANITE Montuiy (December number, 
Vol. 14). William Nevins was a prominent man in the new 
settlement; was selectman, moderator, &c. He was the 
father of five sons, all of whom served in the Revolution. 
He died February 15, 1785, aged 66, and was buried in the 
old churchyard at Hollis. William Colburn was the ancestor 
of nearly all the Colburns of ::ollis. He died April 3d, 
1769, aged 79, and was buried ai Hollis. James Wheeler 
was an honest, hard-working yeoman, and ancestor of nearly 
all the Wheelers of Hollis. He lived and died on the 





*This plan was made on parchment, is now in a tolerable state of preserva- 
tion, and may be seen at the office of the Hillsborough county registry of deeds, 
at Nashua. 
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farm he settled on, which has ever since remained in the 
Wheeler family—a period of one hundred and fifty-five 
years. Philip Woolerich resided in West Dunstable only 
a few years. John Martin and his son John were soldiers 
in the old French war. 

The first settlement in the Nissitissit hill section of West 
Dunstable was made by Moses Saunders of Marlborough, 
Mass., during the spring of 1738 or 1739. He commenced a 
clearing, built his log hut, and erected a saw-mill about this 
time, which was the first one in West Dunstable. The dam 
is still to be seen, a few rods northeast of the dwelling- 
house at the Daniel Bailey place, in Hollis. This mill was 
situated on the south branch of Witch brook near its 
headwaters, on the verge of a deep and picturesque val- 
ley. This brook has its source in the Nissitissit or Birch 
hill section of Hollis, being fed by springs all along the 
eastern slope of these hills. Before the old-growth forests 
were cut, these brooks furnished a never-failing supply of 
water, and were well filled with trout. 

On these hills, prior to the settlement, the wolf, bear, cata- 
mount and panther roamed in great numbers. Some were 
seen as late as the beginning of the present century. 

It was in this wild region that Mr. Saunders reared a 
family of four children, the births of whom are found 
recorded in the old Monson records. It is said that Mr. 
Saunders sawed the boards for the first meeting-house in 
West Dunstable, built in 1741. Its dimensions were, ‘* 22 
by 20 feet and 9 feet stud, with one Glass Window.” He 
also sawed the lumber for nearly all the dwellings in the 
young settlement. 

In the spring of 1747, fearing an Indian invasion, Mr. 
Saunders became alarmed for his personal safety, and 
moved his family to Southborough, Mass., where he lived 
on a large and well cultivated farm. Tradition says that 
he saw Indians lurking in the woods several days before 
he left. They seemed bent on the destruction of every 
mill and its owner. Quite a number were destroyed about 
this time in various sections of the state. Their motive for 
doing this, as Dr. Belknap says, ‘‘ was to retard the settle- 
ments, and prevent clearing off their hunting-grounds.” 

The water power of Witch brook is now owned and 
utilized by Daniel W. and David N. Hayden; their mill 
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being situated only a few rods below the Saunders mill 
site. They are engaged in the lumber and coopering busi- 
ness, and by their untiring industry have acquired quite a 
large property. They enjoy the confidence and esteem of 
the people of Hollis, having served them as selectmen, as 
well as in minor town offices. 





DESTINY. 
BY JERE O'HALLORAN. 


For some ’tis a world of pleasure, 
For others a world of care; 

Love locked in the heart as a treasure 
May give way to despair. 

Joy may give way to sorrow 
At the great Almighty’s will ; 

We know not our lot to-morrow— 
It may be for good or ill. 


THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE.* 


BY LOUISE FITZ. 


It is not until the close of the Revolutionary war that 
America, finally freed from the heavy burdens entailed by 
her long struggle for independence, begins to cherish any 
particular regard for schools and other institutions of 
learning. 

New Hampshire, like the other states of the Union, took 
part in the founding of schools and in the establishment of 
libraries, and her remarkable success in the latter work is 
deserving of special mention. "To New Hampshire belongs 
the honor of having been the first state in the Union to 
adopt a general library law. Not inaptly has she been 
called ‘‘ the mother of the free library system.” Hence it 
follows that a careful study of the library movement in 


*This paper was read at the meeting of the New Hampshire Library Associ- 
ation, at Littleton, September 15, 1893. 
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New Hampshire is full of importance and fraught with 
many interesting details. 

Let it not be supposed that the idea of a free public 
library, as we now understand the term, was recognized in 
its fulness in those early days. By no means. The libra- 
ries which came into existence in New Hampshire, close 
upon the enactment of its early library law, were termed 
social libraries. At that time, the establishment of these 
so-called social libraries was the easiest, the cheapest, and 
the most effectual mode of diffusing knowledge among the 
people. 

These social libraries were not unlike the subscription 
libraries which exist to-day. Each citizen, upon the pay- 
ment of six or eight dollars, and a small additional sub- 
scription each year, was constituted a proprietor and 
entitled to the use of all the resources the library afforded. 
Thus it may be seen that the early libraries of New 
Hampshire were not free, and that, consequently, only the 
more prosperous and well-to-do citizens could avail them- 
selves of the privileges they afforded. 

The first library of this kind was the Dover Social 
Library, which was incorporated December 18, 1792; but 
inasmuch as Dr. Jeremy Belknap, in his history of New 
Hampshire, written about 1792, recommends the estab- 
lishment of social libraries, it is evident that in those early 
days they were not so numerous as a devoted and public- 
spirited citizen might desire. 

No doubt Dr. Belknap’s suggestion was a timely one, 
for we note with satisfaction that from 17 92-1838 many 
library associations, social libraries, and reading clubs were 
incorporated ; most of these in the very early part of this 
century, though a few followed in 1797-99. From 1792- 
1838, a period of little less than fifty years, two hundred 
and fifteen library associations were incorporated in the 
state of New Hampshire. 

It is probable that the public-school libraries—the real 
pioneers and progenitors of our free town libraries, since 
they were practically free to all the inhabitants and derived 
their support from taxation and state grants—did not exist 
in New Hampshire as in most of the other New England 
states. Undoubtedly the early and general prevalence of 
the library corporations provided for the library needs of 
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the people and rendered unnecessary the public-school 
library system. 

Meagre though the resources afforded by the social 
libraries may seem to’ us, in those early days they were 
held in high esteem and played an important part in the 
education of the people. Books were infinitely more diffi- 
cult to procure then than now, and the collections of the 
book clubs and of the library associations were of great 
value. In those days, the question whether we estimate at 
their true worth those things which do not cost us too much 
could never have arisen. The resources of our forefathers 
were few and were possible only at the cost of great strug- 
gle and sacrifice. Books in those days were rated at 
their own intrinsic worth, and the few which could be 
obtained were gratefully cared for and profitably used. 

The idea of a free public library, as practically exem- 
plified now in several states, is of comparatively recent 
origin. In the public libraries of @// classes in the United 
States, in the year 1800, there were not more than 80,000 
volumes. 

As has been already said, New Hampshire was the first 
state in the Union to recognize the expediency of establish- 
ing public libraries. More than forty years ago a bill was 
introduced in the New Hampshire le -gislature with the title, 
‘‘An act for the establishment of public libraries.” This 
bill was adopted, without amendment, and became a law 
on the 7th of July, 1849. By this law towns were 
authorized to grant money to establish and maintain public 
libraries, the amount of such grants being fixed by the 
voters of the respective towns. 

Thirteen years before the enactment of this general state 
library law, the town of Peterborough, by a vote of April 
gth, 1833, established a town library. With the establish- 
ment of the Peterborough Library, sixty vears ago, the 
American idea of a free town library first took tangible 
shape. So far as is now known the library at Peter- 
borough was the frst free public library supported by 
municipal taxation among English-speaking people. 

New Hampshire is entitled to claim also the additional 
distinction of establishing one of the earliest state libraries, 
and of being one of the first three states in the Union 
to form a state library association. By means of this 
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organization New Hampshire’s library interests are actively 
furthered, and much good work is accomplished by the 
interchange of ideas necessarily resulting. The New 
Hampshire Library Association was the earliest incorporated 
society of the kind, its act of incorporation being approved 
August 16th, 1839. 

Satisfied that New Hampshire may well be proud of her 
early interest in libraries, and of her success in their estab- 
lishment, let us now glance at the more recent library 
progress in this state. Of this we cannot speak with so 
great enthusiasm. There would seem to have been a lull 
in the good work so early and successfully prosecuted, 
and for many years the old-time library associations, the 
somewhat inadequate social libraries, and the reading- 
clubs, not calculated to satisfy the needs of an ever-increas- 
ing population, are all that New Hampshire offers to her 
inhabitants. Only recently has she recalled her early inter- 
est in library matters and set about fulfilling the promise 
of former days. 

There is, perhaps, no more difficult and unsatisfactory 
task than that of comparing doubtful statistics. The data 
with regard to the libraries of this state are, as yet, quite 
incomplete, and though an earnest effort is being made to 
obtain recent and reliable statistics, this effort has not yet 
been entirely successful. The data, however, may be 
trusted as far as they go, and perhaps by their careful 
consideration we shall gain at least a relative idea of New 
Hampshire’s past accomplishments as well as of her present 
library needs. 

We know that in the year 1800 there were not more than 
eighty thousand books in a// the public libraries of the 
United States, and that seventy-five years later there were 
more than two hundred thousand volumes in the state of 
New Hampshire alone. 

The most recent library statistics of New Hampshire 
show a goodly number of entirely free public libraries con- 
taining about two hundred and eighty thousand volumes. 
This means about one hundred and seventy-five free pub- 
lic libraries, and provides approximately one hundred and 
thirty volumes to every one hundred of the inhabitants of 


the state. There are still nearly sixty towns without free 
library privileges. 
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When New Hampshire fully realized the necessity of 
establishing town libraries absolutely free to all of the 
inhabitants, further library legislation was necessary to 
accomplish this result. With this end in view, the legisla- 
ture of New Hampshire, in 1891, following the example 
set by Massachusetts one year previous, created a com- 
mission whose duty it is ‘*to promote the establishment 
and efficiency of free public libraries.” 

The library commission is authorized to grant one hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of books to every town not possessing a 
free library. The commissioners select and purchase all 
books to be so provided, but no town is entitled to the benefit 
of these provisions until they have been accepted at a reg- 
ular town meeting, nor until the town has provided in a 
manner satisfactory to the board of commissioners for the 
care, custody, and distribution of the books. 

This library law further stipulates that, to secure assist- 
ance from the state, an annual appropriation must be made 
by each town of not less than fifty dollars if its last 
assessed valuation was $1,000,000 or upward; not less 
than twenty-five dollars if said valuation was $1,000,000 
and not less than $250,000; or not less than fifteen dollars 
if said valuation was less than $250,000. 

The commission serves without compensation. Its pres- 
ent members are Josiah H. Whittier of East Rochester, 
George T. Cruft of Bethlehem, Hosea W. Parker of Clare- 
mont, and Arthur R. Kimball, Librarian of the State Library 
at Concord. The commission has recently met with a 
severe loss in the death of its chairman, Hon. John J. 
Bell, late president of the New Hampshire Library Associa- 
tion. 

The first meeting of the library commission was held 
February 9th, 1891, and J. H. Whittier was chosen secre- 
tary. Mr. Whittier was the author, or rather the adapter, 
of the library act from that enacted by Massachusetts, 
and to him is due, more than to any other person, its suc- 
sessful passage through the legislature. 

Soon after organizing, the library commissioners issued 
circulars, which were widely distributed, calling attention 
to the library law and the benefits that must necessarily 
follow the establishment of a free public library. The 
result of their labors has been very gratifying, and has 
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proved conclusivély that the people are alive to the impor- 
tance of this question. 

In all eighty-one towns voted favorably regarding the 
acceptance of the provisions of the law.* The favorable 
action so generally taken seems to have gone far to solve 
the question of the establishment of free public libraries, 
and the result of the first year’s work of the Free Library 
Commission of New Hampshire cannot but be gratifying 
to those who believe in the educational value of the library. 
At a corresponding rate the question of the establish- 
ment of libraries in New Hampshire will be solved within 
a few years. In the future will come the problem of 
proper maintenance and a consideration of the true posi- 
tion to be assumed by the state. 

Already there has been proposed the enactment of a 
law making it obligatory upon all towns to raise by taxa- 
tion a small annual sum to be expended in maintaining 
free public libraries. This proposed law fixes the tax at 
the rate of thirty dollars for every dollar of public taxes 
apportioned to the individual towns. To towns in which 
this sum does not amount to one hundred dollars the state 
is to lend a helping hand by a grant of books equal to the 
difference between the sum and one hundred dollars. This 
would insure every public library at least one hundred 
dollars a year for new books, and the cost to the state would 
be comparatively small. 

Formerly it was believed that when a law was enacted 
allowing towns to establish and maintain libraries the 
matter was settled, and no further legislation was necessary. 
Now we feel that this is not so. We recognize that it is 
an easier matter to start a library than to continue its 
existence and care for its future well-being. 

In towns that are abundantly able to provide proper 
library facilities, a general supervision of the library inter- 
ests would seem to be the whole duty of the state. In the 
small and sparsely-settled towns the case is different, and 
if it shall be proved that the smaller and poorer towns of 
the state are not able to support and maintain their own 





* More recent returns show the number of towns taking favorable action 
under this act to be in all about one hundred and twelve. About a dozen or 
fifteen of the towns included in this aggregate will fail to effect a full compliance 
with the law, or establish free public libraries under its provisions. 
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libraries, surely no one who recognizes the educative 
value of the free public library will object to the expendi- 
ture of a small annual sum by the state to help the 
sparsely-settled rural districts to the enjoyment of those 
‘* legacies that a great genius leaves to mankind, which ar 
delivered down from generation to generation, as presciis 
to the posterity of those who are yet unborn.” 

Unlike all other public charities, the free library is 
equally generous to those who have and to those who 
lack, and the responsibility rests upon the citizens of 
New Hampshire to think twice before refusing to enact 
such legislation as shall render possible, not only the uni- 
versal establishment, but also the proper maintenance, of 
free public libraries. 


FRIENDLIKENESS. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


One friend, in every season proved and known 
That he indeed is friendly, this thy need ; 
One comrade of thy comrades, who hath heed 
Of the full measure of that undertone 
Wherewith thy longing unconfessed, makes moan ; 
One, instant like thine other self, to read 
The signs whereof the heart is said to bleed 
When it must suffer and endure alone. 


His is the truest friendship whose high calm 
Hath reined his first great pity, and upborne 
By his strong presence thine own weariness. 
Then, after silence and the soothing balm 
Of blessed tears, he best with thee may mourn 
Who hath well learned how only tears can bless. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., September, 1893. 











THOUGHT ETCHINGS. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 





INNOCENT LAUGHTER. 
When red ripe lips their pearls disclose, 
And each cheek wears a full blown rose, 
It flows, a silver rill of cheer, 
Sweet as heaven’s music to the ear. 





GOOD DEEDS. 
O’er honored ashes storied urns we raise, 
That, crumbling soon, are buried from men’s sight; 
But warm and fragrant with judicious praise, 
Good deeds for coming ages will delight. 





DISPARAGEMENT. 
Of none you meet depreciation show,— 
Even an atom can a shadow throw! 
No one disparage, while forgiving much, 
Since meanest insect feels the lightest touch ! 





RIGHT LIVING 
Lifting, cheering, strength’ning, giving, 
Rounding out each golden hour,— 
This is royal, Christian living, 
This is life’s consummate flower ! 





GOD’S GOODNESS. 
He shows us the way that He is going, 
Invites us to follow in that path, too; 
And, going before, plows for our sowing, 
Then gives to the fruitage its light and dew! 
E. Lempster, N. H. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY. 


WILLIAM M. THAYER. 

William M. Thayer, for many years active in journal- 
ism, died at Hotel Vassler, in Boston, September 20, 1893. 

He was a son of Warren Thayer of Acworth, and was 
born in that town August 19, 1837. He commenced 
newspaper work at an early age, and was for some time 
during the period of the late war editor of a paper in 
Elmira, New York. Subsequently he returned to New 
Hampshire, and was for several years a member of the 
firm of Thayer & Guppy, editors and publishers of the 
Daily Times and States and Unton, at Portsmouth. Dis- 
posing of his interest in those papers, he went to Boston, 
in 1873, and engaged as a reporter on the Post, becoming, 
soon, night editor of the paper, which position he held for 
seven or eight years, when he resigned to take the office of 
the New York and Boston Rapid Transit Company. For 
the last few years subsequent to his death he had been 
engaged in the sale of stock in various enterprises. He 
was twice married, his second wife, with whom he was 
united June 10, 1875, being Miss Hattie J. Flagg of Rox- 
bury, Mass., which place was subsequently his residence. 
She survives him, also two sons by his first marriage. 





CHARLES P. DANFORTH. 


Charles P. Danforth, born in Milford September 16, 
1812, died in Nashua October 19, 1893. He wasengaged, 
in youth, in the manufacture of whips, with his father, at 
Amherst, but removed to Nashua and went into business 
for himself. In the fall of 1839 he purchased the Vashua 
Gazette, which he edited and published for six years, until 
his appointment as postmaster by President Polk, in 1845. 
Afterwards he was in the tailoring business for some time. 
He was sheriff of Hillsborough county in 1855, and for 
some years subsequently, and also served as alderman and 
representative in the legislature from ward one, Nashua. 
He was a leading member of the Universalist society in 
Nashua, and had been for fifty-six years connected with 
its Sunday-school. In 1840 he married Miss Nancy H. 
Pierce, by whom he had three sons, all deceased. “The 
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widow and two grandsons are now at Rosana, in the 
Argentine Republic, South America. 


TIMOTHY C. EASTMAN, 


Timothy C. Eastman, president of the Eastman Com- 
pany, cattle and sheep exporters of New York city, died 
at his country home, in Tarrytown on the Hudson, October 
II, 1893. 

He was a native of the town of Croydon, born May 30, 
1821. He was educated in the common schools and at 
Kimball Union Academy, and married, in 1845, Lucy, 
daughter of John Putnam of Croydon and a sister of 
Hon. George F. Putnam, now of Kansas City. In 1850 
he removed to Ohio and engaged extensively in the milk 
business at Cleveland. Later he engaged in the cattle 
trade in connection, operating upon a large scale in the 
Cleveland market, and subsequently extending the busi- 
ness to Boston and New York. In 1857 he removed to 
New York city, where he greatly increased his business, 
and was a pioneer in the exportation of cattle for the 
European market, amassing a large fortune. He was a 
member of the New York and Manhattan clubs, of the 
New England Society of New York, and of the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society. 


REV. LEWIS HOWARD. 


Rev. Lewis Howard, one of the oldest members of the 
N. H. Methodist Episcopal Conference, died at his home, 
in Springfield, October 6, 1893. 

He was asonof Abial and Keziah ( Bartlett) Howard, born 
in West Bridgewater, Mass., December 4, 1802, removing 
with his parents to Grantham, in this state, at the age of 
two years, where he was reared and :ducated and became 
a prominent citizen, engaging for miny years in teaching, 
and taking an active part in politics as one of the ‘* Old 
Guard” Freesoilers. In 1839 he joined the M. E. Con- 
ference, and engaged in the ministry, continuing preach- 
ing, almost without cessation though without a regular 
appointment for some years past, till nearly the time of 
his death. He had been stationed, among other places, 
at Haverhill, Claremont, Nashua, Dover, Salem, Suncook, 
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Lisbon, Plymouth, and Contoocook, in this state, and 
Haverhill, Mass. He was for four years presiding elder 
of the Concord District, and two years connected with the 
N. H. Conference Seminary, at Tilton. He first married 
Sally Stone of Grantham, with whom he lived to celebrate 
their golden wedding anniversary. After her death he 
married Mrs. Ferona Clement of Springfield, who survives 
him, with one son by the former wife—Capt. Daniel E. 
Howard of Concord. He is also survived by two brothi- 
ers—Abial of Grantham, and Rev. Nathan Howard of 
Kingman, Kan.; also one sister, Mrs. Madison Hayward 
of West Andover. 


PROF. LYMAN B. HOW. 


Lyman Bartlett How, A. M., M. D., professor of anat- 
omy in Dartmouth Medical College, at Hanover, and for 
many years a prominent physician of Manchester, died at 
Hanover September 15, 1893, from consumption. 

He was the son of Rev. Moses and Frances (Dearborn) 
How, born in New Bedford, Mass., February 25, 1838. 
He graduated from Dartmouth College in the class of 
1860, and from the Medical College in 1863, having mean- 
while attended a course of lectures at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York city. He served 
for a time as assistant in the De Melt Dispensary in New 
York, but located in Manchester in 1864, where he gained 
an extensive practice and a wide reputation, remaining 
there except during such time as his connection with the 
Medical College at Hanover, which has continued for 
more than a quarter of a century past, required his pres- 
ence in the latter place. He was a prominent member of 
the N. H. Medical Society, and was its president in 1890. 
He married, in 1866, Mrs. Mary L. P. Taylor of Hanover, 
by whom he is survived, with two daughters. 





WILLIAM G. BILLINGS. 


William G. Billings, Grand Master of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows of New Hampshire, died at his 
home in Portsmouth, Friday, September 1, 1893. 

He was a native of Kittery, Me., born September 10, 
1852, but had resided in Portsmouth for many years, where 
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he was engaged in business as a sash and blind manufac 
turer. He had been prominent in Masonry as well as Odd 
Fellowship, and was Past Master of St. John’s Lodge, F. 
and A. M., of Portsmouth, and Past Commander of De- 
Witt Clinton Commandery, K. T., of that city. He had 
but recently been married, and his death resulted from 
diphtheria. 


CHARLES O. EASTMAN. 


Charles O. Eastman, born in Lisbon October 25, 1824, 
died in Claremont October 4, 1893. 

He had been a resident of Claremont since early man- 
hood, and was postmaster there from January, 1861, to 
July, 1870, and town clerk in 1871, after which he was 
actively engaged in the business of fire insurance till 
nearly the time of his decease. He leaves a widow, who 
is a sister of Col. Lysander H. Carroll of Concord. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The non-appearance of the Musical Department in this 
issue of the GRANITE MONTHLY is due to the inability of 
the conductor—Mr. H. G. Blaisdell—to furnish material 
therefor in due season. 


—_- 


An interesting sketch of Gen. Eleazer Wheelock Ripley, 
of legal and military fame, will appear early in the next 
volume of this magazine. 


Any subscriber who has not yet paid for the current vol- 
ume of the GRANITE MONTHLY must remit within the next 
thirty days in order to secure the benefit of the $1.50 rate. 
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